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REVIEWS 


Cook’s Traveller’s Handbook to Palestine, 
Syria and Iraq. Thoroughly revised and par- 
tially rewritten by Christopher Lumby, with 
an appendix by John Garstang; sixth edition, 
pp. 496. London: Simpkin Marshall, 1934. 
$4.50 


Ever since the development of the Baedeker 
handbooks, tourist manuals have become increas- 
ingly valuable, not alone to the traveller but also 
to the student at home. The present book, the 
first edition of which appeared in 1891, runs 
along lines which have long been conventional: 
a long introduction on history, geography, cus- 
toms and travel hints is followed by detailed de- 
scription of the chief routes and the places to be 
seen along them. Mr. Lumby has brought the 
archaeological information up to date (1934): 
Lachish is identified with Tell el-Duweir instead 
of with Tell el-Hesy; the ‘naumachia’ at Jerash 
is now more correctly explained as the prolonga- 
tion of the stadium (it was perhaps, as Rostov- 
tzeff suggested, also a cattle market) ; the Dura- 
Europos objects are described in their proper 
place in the Damascus Museum; the Baal temple 
at Palmyra is at last properly described as cleared 
of its Arab squatter settlement; Ugarit is recog- 
nized as the ancient name of Ras Shamra etc. 
Professor Garstang contributes an essay, on the 
monuments and sites of Palestine, which overlaps 
the text somewhat and which might better have 
been incorporated piecemeal into the appropriate 
sections. 

Despite the obviously careful revision, it can- 
not be said that the book is completely satisfac- 
tory. The following suggestions are made partly 
for the benefit of the tourist who may wish to 
supplement the information given in this hand- 
book, partly in the hope that some of them will 
be included in the next edition. 

The maps, well-drawn as usual by John Bar- 
tholomew and Son, were not made especially for 
the book. Those of central and northern Palestine 


(both to the scale of 1:250,000) are particularly 
good. Southern Palestine, Syria and Iraq are all 
included merely in the general map (1:800,000) 
which is rather cluttered, cites few of the ancient 
names and is on too small a scale to be of practical 
aid. There is the usual discrepancy between text 
and map in the transliteration of Arabic names— 
one suspects sometimes that in the face of this 
difficult problem authors parade their despair 
much as Lawrence did his indifference (in the 
amusing correspondence with the proof-reader of 
his Seven Pillars of Wisdom). The system of ref- 
erence is quite inadequate. There is no clue, 
either in the text or index, to the location of any 
given town on the map and not even a suggestion 
of the map which should be consulted for sections 
of the work. Finally, one misses those small maps 
which are so convenient among the unintelligible 
mud-walls of Babylon, Asshur, or Kish or in 
towns like Amman, Aleppo, Baalbek, Palmyra 
and Ur or yet again on trips, like that to the Jebel 
Druse, which are off the beaten track. 

The information for travellers leaves room for 
improvement. In this respect the Baedeker hand- 
books have a decided advantage, for they have no 
connection with the tourist business and refuse 
to compromise themselves even by accepting ad- 
vertisements. In the book under review, the list 
of hotels recommended in the preface is rather 
an advertisement than a guide. The traveller in 
Jerusalem will not learn from Cook-Wagon-Lits 
the difference between the expensive quarters of 
the King David or the Fast Hotel and the cheap 
but excellent accommodations at the various 
hostels (to which he might not even think of 
applying unless definitely advised). In some 
towns the hotels or makeshift accommodations 
(which for the most part are satisfactory) are 
not mentioned at all. The requirements of the 
traveller who must needs avoid first class are 
neglected. Otherwise the reader would be told 
that in Aleppo the picturesque Balit pension is 
superior to the stodgy hotel. So too there is little 
real help with prices. The traveller should have 
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some idea of the cost of automobile hire, of the 
possibility of taking seats in cars, of the range 
of prices in hotels, else he is at a disadvantage 
in countries where shrewd bargaining has always 
been a business virtue. While it must be admitted 
that at Petra directions are given for persons 
who cannot afford the expensive Cook program, 
elsewhere information seems almost deliberately 
to be withheld in order to force the traveller to 
inquire at the local bureau. 

The historical introduction, especially the 
ancient section, is uneven. It is no longer possible 
to say (23) that ‘the history of Palestine and 
Syria is little more than a monotonous chronicle 
of invasion and conquest’ or to refer to the Hit- 
tites as ‘mysterious’. The itineraries, however, 
are simple and clearly described. It is perhaps 
natural, but none the less regrettable that an 
astonishing amount of space is still devoted to 
the pious frauds which are eternally perpetrated 
upon the devout. Perhaps a quarter of the ma- 
terial on Jerusalem alone (87-171) might to its 
advantage be subjected to the Higher Criticism: 
one hopes that few tourists in these sceptical days 
will object to the omission of such sights as the 
tree ‘which is said to be that on which the re- 
morseful Judas hanged himself’, or the wilder- 
ness in which John the Baptist dwelt, and which 
tradition (although ‘it dates only from the twelfth 
century’!) identifies with certainty. 

The section on Iraq is a failure. This country 
is so important for students of classical history, 
is so generally neglected by tourists and suffers 
so much from the lack of a genuine guide-book 
that Mr. Lumby had and missed an unmistakable 
opportunity. His historical introduction is short 
and antiquated. ‘The early history of Babylonia 
will probably be much clearer when the results 
of excavations at present being carried out on the 
ancient sites are made known. But even without 
that aid a reasonable knowledge exists of the his- 
tory of Babylon as far back as four thousand 
years before Christ.’ These (408) are the open- 
ing sentences of an account which might have 
been written fifty years ago and which in its 
ancient section deals merely with Assyria and 
the city of Babylon from the biblical viewpoint. 
The Baghdad Museum, which is important, is 
dismissed (428) with a short paragraph, while 
a page (422-423) goes to the ‘cunning strategy’ 
by which the city was built (the plan was aban- 
doned ten years later and has left not a solitary 
trace). The author raises some doubt about his 
familiarity with all parts of the country by too 
frequent quotations from other travellers (espe- 
cially Mrs. Stevens, also cited as E. S. Steven, 
whose By Tigris and Euphrates is pilfered when- 
ever Mr. Lumby feels the need of some fine writ- 


ing). The ancient sites in Iraq are admittedly 
baffling to the sightseer because of the disintegra- 
tion of mud brick walls, left by excavators with- 
out much attempt at preservation. That very dif- 
ficulty makes a good guide-book the more essen- 
tial. A few plans and maps would help the visitor 
to Kish, Ur and Babylon far more than long 
quotations from archaeologists on objects once 
found there but no longer to be seen. 

The advice on travel conditions is often mis- 
leading. It is absurd to hint darkly at the lack 
of hotel accommodations and to suggest that 
travellers have sleeping cars ‘detached from the 
main train where it is desired to spend some 
days’! Distances are short in Iraq and with a 
little common sense, a bit of advance planning 
and the use of automobiles instead of the unbe- 
lievably slow railroad, travelling can be both 
easy and comfortable. But the reader will not 
find out from this book how to do it. If he wants 
to know, he will go immediately upon his arrival 
in Baghdad (after flying, to avoid the dreary 
desert trip by car) to the Y. M. C. A., where he 
will not only find good rooms and food but will 
be stocked with information by enthusiastic ex- 
perts who know the country and its antiquities, 
and who could better have written this section of 
the book. 

It has become a sort of convention to temper a 
critical review with the concluding remark that, 
despite its many faults, the book is valuable. I 
wish to follow that convention here. Despite its 
many faults, this book is the most up-to-date of 
the guide books of this region and will be valu- 
able both to those going for the first time to 
Palestine or Syria and to the stay-at-homes who 
prefer to read. The guide book for Iraq is, how- 
ever, still to be written. 


CASPER J. KRAEMER, JR. 
New York University 


Controverses autour de Troie. By Charles 
Vellay; pp. 177. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1936 
This work, consisting of eight studies and four 

appendant notes, constitutes a supplement to the 

author’s previous book, Les nouveaux aspects de 
la question de Troie (Paris, 1980). As in the 
earlier work, so here M. Vellay strenuously ob- 
jects to the identification of Hissarlik as the site 
of ancient Troy—which he would locate at Bali- 

Dagh at the southern end of the Trojan Plain. 

In the first Chapter (5-12), W. Dérpfeld et 
Hellespont Homérique, the author quite de- 
cisively disposes of Dérpfeld’s theories that the 
Hellespont of Homer was the North Aegean and 
that Besika (on the Aegean coast, southwest of 
Hissarlik) was the site of the Achaian Camp. 
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Chapter 11 (18-31), La ‘Grosstroja’ d’Alfred 
Briickner et le témoignage d’Hellanikos, deals 
with Briickner’s theory, based on Hellanikos and 
an identification by Seyk, that the Pergamos of 
Priam was at Kara-Your, a height over 8 km. east 
of Hissarlik where the palace quarter was located. 
Vellay rejects this, claiming that Hellanikos 
thought the Pergamos was elsewhere and point- 
ing out that this would call for a Troy much too 
large in extent. 

In Chapter 111 (32-46), La durée de |’armistice 
du chant vil et la construction du mur des 
Achéens, the author has recourse to the Iliad to 
prove that the great wall at Hissarlik (VI) was 
built by the Achaians as a defensive work and 
that it enclosed their great crematory-polyan- 
drion. This is probably the weakest chapter in 
the work for Vellay sees in the ashes of Hissarlik 
i (the ‘Burned City’ of Schliemann) and in the 
ovens, hearths, and debris of Hissarlik vi the 
remains of Achaian funerary cremations. Then, 
too, it seems idle to put such trust in the literal 
reading of the text of the Iliad as the author 
does here and elsewhere. The IVth Chapter (47- 
79), Parvula inter magnas, is devoted to showing 
that Hissarlik cannot be the site of the great 
Troy because of its insignificant area (accommo- 
dating less than 300 inhabitants), its poor defen- 
sive character, disposition of its ruins, and ab- 
sence of the ‘Lower City’. 

But it seems most irrelevant to go to such 
lengths to show that Hissarlik is smaller in area 
than twenty-seven ‘Mycenaean’ sites. The Trojan 
civilization was not ‘Mycenaean’ or Aegean but 
had affinities with the Danubian and Anatolian 
cultures. ‘Mycenaean’ Troy is a misnomer and it 
is incorrect to speak of ‘Mycenaean’ cemeteries, 
walls, etc. in connection with Troy, as Vellay 
often does. 

Similarly the comparison with the great Hit- 
tite sites of Boghaz-keui, Karchemish, etc. is 
irrevelant. Troy, whether at Hissarlik or Bounar- 
bachi, was not Hittite. More to the point is his 
comparison of the areas of five Troad sites, all of 
which are larger in area—from 4 to 65 times 
larger—than Hissarlik. Vellay stresses the fa- 
vorable character of Bali-Dagh with its abundant 
water supply, natural impregnability on three 
sides, and its gradual north slope providing place 
for a ‘Lower City’ at or around the village of 
Bounarbachi. 

Chapter v (80-106), De Platon 4 Alexandre et 
d’Alexandre a M. Radet, consists of a detailed 
refutation of Radet’s theory that Alexander vis- 
ited ancient Troy when he went to New [Ilion 
(Hissarlik). Further evidence is offered that 
Troy was at Bali-Dagh, notably Plato’s associa- 


tion of many rivers with Troy and the location 
of Thymbra at Atchi-kioi (near Bali-Dagh). Vel- 
lay cites an important conclusion of Maurice (in 
an article on Xerxes’ army), that Xerxes went to 
Bali-Dagh to visit the Pergamos of Priam (Hdt., 
7. 43) and then passed to the east of Hissarlik. 
(JHS 50 [1930] 210 ff.). 

Chapter vi (106-123), Quelques témoignages 
sur l’abandon du site de l’ancienne Troie, is im- 
portant for here we have assembled the testimony 
of writers from Homer to Eustathios, describing 
the ruin and desolation of ancient Troy. Yet dur- 
ing the greater part of this period, New Ilion 
(Hissarlik) was a thriving, if small, community. 

Here as in the previous chapter, we have fairly 
concordant evidence that Greek and Latin writers 
of the Classical, Hellenistic, Graeco-Roman, and 
Byzantine periods thought that Hissarlik (New 
Ilion) was not the site of Troy. Their testimony 
does not prove that Troy was located elsewhere 
for it is possible that the great walls of Hissarlik 
vi had been covered over and it had become dif- 
ficult for people to believe that here had been the 
famed Troy of the Epos. 

Chapter vil (123-139), La derniére bataille de 
Bésika, is largely an attack on Patroni for his un- 
critical and incorrect use of evidence to prove 
that the Achaian Camp was at Besika. It shows 
to what absurd lengths one may go in the use of 
the text of the Iliad to prove one’s point. Inci- 
dentally, the American investigations at Besika 
support Vellay in his argument that the Achaian 
Camp was not here. 

In the last Chapter (vill, 139-170), Les nou- 
velles fouilles d’Hissarlik, Vellay reviews the re- 
sults of the first four campaigns of the American 
expedition (1932-1935) and presents numerous 
observations and conclusions of his own. He 
vehemently criticizes Blegen for his prejudiced 
and unscientific attitude, apparently because 
Blegen at first did, and still does, prefer Hissarlik 
to Bali-Dagh as the site of Troy—hardly a jus- 
tifiable criticism. However, Vellay may have ac- 
complished something by his harping on the 
importance of Bali-Dagh, if this was what led 
the American expedition to examine that site. 

Vellay’s conclusions may be summarized as 
follows: Ca. 1200 B.c., a small unfortified city 
at Hissarlik was destroyed by the invading 
Achaians who utilized the site as a crematory- 
polyandrion and built a great wall on the south 
side of the hill—against the Trojans, entrenched 
to the south at Bali-Dagh (Troy). Mycenaean 
pottery attests the occupation of the site by the 
Achaian army who left other traces of their 
sojourn here. The absence of a north wall and 
lack of an important ‘Mycenaean’ nekropolis and 
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also the abundant evidence of cremations (ashes, 
ovens, hearths, etc.), all support his thesis. Troy 
was at Bali-Dagh—which was inhabited during 
the period of Hissarlik vViI-vila—and here the 
scanty remains and deserted condition accord 
with the tradition of its complete destruction 
and abandonment. Thus tradition, the texts, 
archaeology, topography, and the disposition of 
the ruins, all point to Bali-Dagh as the site of 
ancient Troy. To oppose this mass of evidence is 
to be ‘la victime d’une hallucination’. 

It seems to the reviewer that M. Vellay, for all 
his pleading for a scientific approach to the 
study, has shut his eyes to clear archaeologi- 
cal, especially stratigraphic, evidence. The ashes 
and ovens do not point to an Achaian crematory 
and there is no evidence of Achaian (Helladic 
or Hellenic) occupation of Hissarlik at the time 
of Hissarlik VI or vil. Trade intercourse will ex- 
plain the imported Helladic (Mycenaean) wares. 
The absence of the north wall is, doubtless, acci- 
dental. Of what use would a semicircular wall be 
for defense? The author seems to minimize the 
importance of the discovery in 1934 of the funer- 
ary incinerary urns, and surely he is wrong in 
seeking ‘Mycenaean’ parallels in the Trojan civ- 
ilization. One may also question his practice of 
assuming as historically true all references in the 
Iliad to places and events. 

In justice to M. Vellay, one must say that this 
book has a distinct value. The reader who be- 
lieves that every line of the Iliad is history will 
find the work convincing—except the theory of 
the Achaian crematory—and will agree that His- 
sarlik does not accord with the Iliad’s descriptions 
of Troy. The author has assembled the testi- 
mony of ancient writers who, whether errone- 
ously or not, believed that Troy was not at His- 
sarlik (New Ilion) and he names about thirty 
modern scholars who were of the same opinion. 
In the light of all this, it seems desirable to heed 
Vellay and speak of Hissarlik 1, U1, Il, etc. rather 
than of the various periods or levels of Troy— 
at least, until definite proof as to the site of Troy 
is discovered, if ever. 

One awaits with interest M. Vellay’s future 
book, Homére contre Hissarlik, but whatever 
ancient name he may give to Hissarlik, he will 
not be able to diminish materially the importance 
of this site. For, however preferable Bali-Dagh 
may appear as the site of the Trojan capital, after 
all one cannot ignore the fact that Hissarlik was 
important enough to have been inhabited almost 
continuously from the Neolithic Age down into 
Byzantine times. 


J. PENROSE HARLAND 
University of North Carolina 


Die Plastik der Griechen. Von Ernst Buschor; 
pp. 123, 100 illustrations. Berlin: Rembrandt- 


Verlag, 1936. 6.50M. 


When a scholar of the eminence of Ernst 
Buschor attempts to crystallize his general view 
of Greek sculpture in a popular book, the result 
cannot fail to be stimulating. The short, con- 
densed text is illustrated by generally excellent 
pictures (for the unfortunate mirror-reproduc- 
tion of the bronze horse on the cover the author 
is hardly responsible). The selection of illustra- 
tions is aways subjective and nobody who has to 
make such a choice will ever completely satisfy 
his public. Buschor displays a certain preference 
for pieces in the Munich Museum, which are not 
always so important as they appear in this book. 
He bases his illustrations exclusively on originals, 
excluding copies of lost masterpieces. This prin- 
ciple is justified in so far as the book is addressed 
to a large public, which should be taught to appre- 
ciate high artistic qualities instead of relying on 
the ‘plaster’ idea of classical sculpture which is 
still very common. However, as a consequence of 
this principle, the untrained reader can hardly 
know on what real evidence the dating of statu- 
ary in the fifth and fourth centuries is based. 
Curiously enough Buschor admits only one excep- 
tion to his principle: he illustrates and discusses 
the Niobid Chiaramonti as standard fourth cen- 
tury work, although it is an open question 
whether this is a Roman copy from a fourth cen- 
tury work or from a Hellenistic adaptation. 

The text is rich, and Buschor admirably com- 
bines the broad aspects of his subject with stylis- 
tic characterizations. Unfortunately, the style is 
generally rather hymnic, revealing the author’s 
deep admiration for his subject, often in mystical 
obscurity (one of many examples: what [30] is 
a ‘dimonisch-herber Leib’?). A certain tendency 
to interpret (7 and elsewhere) the growth and 
evolution as well as the disintegration of classi- 
cal sculpture as the outcome of a mysterious fate 
(die Weltenstunde) is strangely mixed up with 
poetical metaphors in the repeated comparisons 
of phases of artistic history with biological 
processes (geometric art is unorganic, orientaliz- 
ing vegetative, archaic animal-like) or in the 
well-known metaphor of childhood, youth, man- 
hood and old age. The aesthetic interpretation, 
rich and suggestive as it is from the intimate 
knowledge of a connoisseur, is often rather vague. 
It is especially attractive and original for the 
archaic period and the fifth and fourth centuries. 
For Hellenism it is based largely on the funda- 
mental classification established by G. Krahmer. 
In the last chapter, dealing with what the author 
calls (113) the survival of Greek plasticity, we 
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find instead of that, some haphazard apercus 
about features which show precisely the disinte- 
gration of this Greek tradition in Roman art. 
Here again his mystical faith in a cycle of destiny 
leads Buschor to add a chapter on a subject which 
is historically foreign to his chief aim. 

The most original discussion is that of geo- 
metric art, but this at the same time is open to 
strong criticism. In reaction against an over- 
emphasis of the abstract and formal character of 
geometric art Buschor interprets this style as an 
expression of vitality. Undoubtedly this vital 
character is an essential characteristic of Greek 
art in all periods. But Buschor almost completely 
suppresses the other side: i.e. the sharpness, dis- 
tinction and tectonism of geometric art, which is, 
if we may use the terminology of Woelfflin, the 
first clear expression of the ‘classical’ spirit op- 
posed to the vagueness of other styles. The curi- 
ous discussion on 10-12, however, tries to tie up 
this early Greek style with its ‘Nordic offspring’ 
in ‘kosmischer Verwobenheit’! Is that neces- 
sary? 

The scholar will find the reading of the book 
especially stimulating because of the sometimes 
revolutionary dating of single works. For the 
archaic and Hellenistic periods I agree with him 
in most cases. I doubt, however, and probably 
others will do the same, whether such dates as 
the following could be proved by further analysis: 
the bronze horse from Artemision (74) as pre- 
parthenonian; the Hegeso stele as earlier than 
the Nike parapet; the youth at Athens (86) as 
early fourth century; the Praxitelian Hermes in 
the period of Alexander; the pugilist from Olym- 
pia at the end of the fourth century. On the other 
hand, it is precisely this raising of problems, this 
passing of expert personal judgment, this inde- 
pendence of scholastic tradition, which make for 
the value and importance of the book. 

KARL LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN 

New York University 


The Topography of Punic Carthage. By H. 
Page Hurd; pp. xii, 65. Williamsport, Pa.: 
The Bayard Press, 1934. $1.25 


This is neither a guidebook nor an archaeologi- 
cal treatise, but two chapters only of a larger 
unpublished work presenting the result of exten- 
sive reading of written material bearing upon 
Carthaginian topography, a bibliography of 
which occupies thirteen pages. The first chapter 
concerns chiefly the nineteenth century history 
of the two lagoons (spelled lagunes throughout) 
which are pointed out to visitors as the site of 
the harbors of ancient Carthage. Here the author 
combats ‘the commonplace of French topographic 
literature that the ports were practically dry 


from 1830 to 1868,’ that they were scooped out 
by Caillat in 1868 to conform to an idea of what 
the ports should have looked like. He quotes the 
authorities between 1806 and 1877; and his most 
telling contention is that by description and a 
photograph they can be shown to have been in 
their present shape in 1856-58. Unfortunately 
the English of his summarizing sentence on page 
33 says exactly the opposite of what he means: 
‘The lagunes have never looked less like the 
Punic ports as described by classic writers than 
they do today.’ His meaning is that today they 
look like the Punic ports, and that they have 
always looked just as much so as at present. 

The second chapter is a history of the site of 
Carthage from geological times to 1600 A.p. After 
sketching the geology the author hesitatingly de- 
clares for the Byrsa as the site of the original 
Punic settlement, giving the alternative theories. 
Next there follows century by century brief men- 
tion of the buildings cited by authors, and a 
cursory sentence telling the location of the burial 
grounds of the period; the second century B.C. 
is omitted. For the Roman, Vandal, and Byzan- 
tine periods details are noted which suggest the 
retention or destruction of Punic monuments or 
topographical names. For the period following 
the Mohammedan conquest the author has ran- 
sacked many sources, chiefly Arabic, and presents 
the results of his gleanings. The array of writers 
he summarizes is impressive. 

The work would have profited by much recast- 
ing before publication, and the manner of citing 
authorities should have received more attention. 


WILLIAM E. GWATKIN, JR. 
University of Missouri. 


The Historical and Geographical Sources 
Used by Silius Italicus. By John Nicol; pp. 
179. Oxford: Blackwell, 1936. 12s. 6d. 


Those who recall and applaud Mr. Mackail’s 
succinct remark (Latin Literature, p. 191) that 
Silius’ ‘Punic War may fairly contend for the 
distinction of being the worst epic ever written’ 
will be pleasantly surprised, if they read Dr. 
Nicol’s book, to encounter a study of a Roman 
work which is more interesting and valuable than 
the work itself. 

The author explains, in a brief preface, that 
Silius’ sources have hardly been dealt with at all 
in English, and that most of the continental books. 
on the subject were written about fifty years ago 
and ‘have certain obvious defects.’ 

In Chapter 1, Dr. Nicol considers Silius’ 
method. I quote important sentences: ‘It is hoped 
to show that the poet’s preference was always for 
written materials even in points of detail, and 
that his work displays independence only when 
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literary resources failed’ (4); ‘His knowledge is 
precise, and warrant can be found for practically 
all his statements’ (14); ‘. . . even those parts 
of the poem which show differences from earlier 
epics and would therefore be chiefly expected to 
give evidence of imagination merely confirm the 
belief that the poet’s unvarying habit was to imi- 
tate closely and not to invent’ (16). 

The next four chapters deal with the relation 
of the poem to Livy. In Chapter 11, Dr. Nicol sets 
forth with meticulous care the points in the 
Punica at which Silius appears to follow other 
authorities more closely than he does Livy. For 
example, in 5. 29 ff., Silius writes of the disorder 
in the Roman army and of the vast horde of camp 
followers, on the eve of Trasimene, while Livy 
mentions neither; Livy and Silius differ in their 
respective accounts of the positions occupied by 
the Roman and Carthaginian generals in the 
battle of Cannae. The author concludes that 
Silius used an annalistic source in addition to 
Livy. 

Chapter III presents differences of chronology, 
arrangement, and emphasis, and contains several 
tables in which these differences are vividly set 
forth. In Chapter Iv, the author discusses new 
matter and miscellaneous differences in points of 
fact. The extent of Silius’ dependence on Livy is 
the subject of Chapter v. Taking sharp issue with 
Heynacher (Uber die Stellung des Silius Italicus 
unter den Quellen zum zweiten punischen Kriege, 
1877), Nicol insists that the poet’s debt to the 
annalistic material was negligible and that Livy 
was his chief source, in spite of the numerous 
divergencies—of which, he is careful to make 
clear, many are more apparent than real. The 
conclusion the author reaches may well be quoted, 
in part: ‘... though Livy was one of Silius’ im- 
portant authorities, he was never used alone and 
was certainly not always preferred to others. 
After Book xI his influence diminishes. .. . It is 
difficult, indeed, to resist the impression that the 
concluding books owe him little.’ Dr. Nicol be- 
lieves that Valerius Antias was Silius’ chief an- 
nalistic authority (123). 

In Chapter VI, the sources of the geographical 
matter in the Punica are examined. Authors 
drawn upon, in Nicol’s opinion, include Lucan, 
Vergil, Posidonius, and especially Varro, who 
knew and used Timaeus. ‘On the whole, the re- 
liability of his historical and geographical infor- 
mation has been distinctly under-estimated’ 
(173) ; ‘His treatment of geography .. . is prob- 
ably better than his treatment of history, because 
the conflict between poetry and fact was less acute 
in the former case than in the latter’ (174). 

Dr. Nicol has done here a thoroughly sound 
and scholarly piece of work. His scrutiny of the 


field involved has been accurate and comprehen- 
sive and his conclusions are presented with clarity 
and force. The book is beautifully printed; I 
noted very few typographical errors. 
HUBERT MCNEILL POTEAT 
Wake Forest College 


Der Lysianische Epitaphios. By Josef Walz; 
pp. 55. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1936. (Philologus, 
Supplementband xxix, Heft 4) 3.60M. 


This study was originally presented to the 
University of Heidelberg as a doctoral Disserta- 
tion and now it is published in revised form. It 
raises anew the question of the authenticity of 
the Epitaphios, a speech of characteristic epideic- 
tic type attributed to Lysias and composed in 
honor of those Athenians who had fallen in the 
Corinthian war of 394-387 B.c. Walz studies his 
problem from various points of view but depends 
largely upon the objective material, resorting as 
little as possible to strictly subjective criteria. 
He considers the historical side along with the 
epigraphic evidence, and devotes much attention 
to style, phraseology and vocabulary. Particular 
consideration is given to similarities between the 
Epitaphios and the Panegyricus of Isocrates, 
which the former speech has been supposed to 
imitate. But the fragmentary Olympiakos and 
the other speeches of Lysias are found to yield 
much material for this comparative study. The 
traditional subject-matter of the genos epideik- 
tikon, as it influenced both Lysias and Isocrates, 
receives its share of attention. Finally, the indi- 
vidual characteristics of each orator are listed, 
often in parallel columns, and the many differ- 
ences in phraseology, vocabulary and style are 
noted. Nor are differences in thought overlooked. 

Walz’s conclusion, briefly stated, is that in the 
Epitaphios we have a genuine speech by Lysias 
revealing the peculiar characteristics of his for- 
ensic speeches—allowing, of course, for certain 
divergences that are due to peculiarities of sub- 
ject-matter. The speech was delivered in the 
winter of 391 B.c. possibly by Lysias himself. 

Because of the stereotyped character of the 
funeral speech and the practice of resorting to 
recognized topoi, such a study as the present one 
is not easy to make. But so far as I can judge 
of the matter, Walz has adopted a sound method 
of procedure. The Epitaphios has been the sub- 
ject of much criticism and Walz has such distin- 
guished guides as Blass, Thalheim, Pohlenz and 
Wilamowitz to lead the way. But particular at- 
tention is paid to the dissertation of Eugen Wolff 
(Berlin, 1895), which has been influential in its 
denial of Lysianic authorship to the Epitaphios. 
Perhaps Walz could have strengthened his own 
arguments by an even more detailed study of 
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vocabulary than he has made. For one marked 
characteristic of Isocrates’ style is his preference 
for compounds in xara-, especially in the case 
of verbs. On a single Teubner page (§ 115-119) 
of the Panegyricus I have observed no less than 
eleven examples of this usage, while almost any 
page will yield two or three examples, if not 
more. Lysias is notably different. Then, in so 
careful a piece of work, the important study by 
T. C. Burgess, Epideictic Literature (Chicago, 
1902) ought not to be neglected. For on pages 
150-57 of his work Burgess lists very completely 
the commonplaces of the funeral speech and cov- 
ers, even more thoroughly, much of the ground 
that Walz does. Burgess inclines to the more 
common view that the Epitaphios is not by 
Lysias. 

It is encouraging to see studies of this sort 
dealing with the supposed spuria of Greek litera- 
ture. Walz’s dissertation is a thorough piece of 
work and is free of the tendency, all too common, 
of applying the subjective method in this depart- 
ment of research. The dissertation will be of 
interest and importance to anyone occupied with 
the investigation of the spuria. 


E. L. HIGHBARGER 
Northwestern University 


Titus Pomponius Atticus als Politiker. By 
Hans Ziegler; pp. x, 124. New York: The 
Stuyvesant Press, 1936 


The corrective of Nepos’ apologetic and eulo- 
gistic biography of Atticus is contained in the 
voluminous correspondence of Cicero. Yet, de- 
spite the wealth of critical and exegetical effort 
which has been expended upon all aspects of 
Cicero’s letters, it has remained for Ziegler to 
establish in a realistic and consistently critical 
fashion the main lines of the political activity 
of Atticus. Avoiding the cynicism of Drumann 
and the sentimentalism of Byrne, Ziegler has 
succeeded in obtaining from the fragmentary 
negative of Atticus’ ideas in the letters of Cicero 
(Atticus prudently suppressed his own share of 
the correspondence) a well-defined picture of 
Atticus’ place in the political life of his time. 

As a wealthy member of the Equestrian Order 
with extensive investments of capital, ideologi- 
cally Atticus was throughout his life a supporter 
of the established order, the oligarchic senatorial 
régime and an opponent of all popular movements 
for social reform. But egoistic devotion to per- 
sonal security and to the preservation and in- 
crease of his wealth generally took precedence 
over his political ideals. Hence his long self- 
imposed expatriation in Athens, his studied 
aloofness from active participation in politics 


(fortified by a rationalizing Epicureanism), his 
seeking for the expression of his beliefs through 
his friend and confidant, Cicero, his adroit culti- 
vation of influential men of all shades of political 
opinion and moral integrity, his loans to Caesar, 
his sale of gladiators to the anti-senatorial fac- 
tion of Clodius for use as storm-troops in the 
street fighting, his unexpected neutrality in the 
critical year 49 B.c. (despite his depugna potius 
quam servias), his consorting with Antony and 
Octavian after the proscription of his friends and 
political partisans. But if he lacked political cour- 
age, if he showed a ready adaptability to the 
will of each succeeding political victor, he re- 
mained a consistent defender of the old order. 
Besides, his fortune remained intact, and he could 
answer the critics of his apathy with Sieyés’ 
ironical, J’ai vécu. 

In tracing Atticus’ political activity from the 
consulship to the death of Cicero, Ziegler has 
realistically indicated the social and economic 
mainsprings of his behavior. It is difficult, in 
view of the contradictions in Atticus’ character, 
to abstain from moral judgments, but Ziegler 
has exercised admirable restraint. Though the 
definitive biography of Atticus still remains to 
be written, it is the merit of Ziegler to have made 
a major contribution to the fulfillment of such a 


desirable undertaking. MEYER REINHOLD 


Yeshiva College 


Pour mieux comprendre l’antiquité classique. 
By L. Laurand; pp. 215. Paris: A. Picard, 
1936. 15fr. 


M. Laurand here presents us with a series of 
articles of such variety as would seem not to be- 
long together. However, he justifies his selec- 
tion: ‘En voici la raison: j’ai parlé seulement 
quand j’ai quelque chose 4 dire.’ His style is 
charming and intriguing as he points out the 
strength and weakness of criticism as a science; 
as he treats the ‘Cursus’ introduced at Rome by 
Cicero, its development, and decadence, and its 
renaissance in the Middle Ages. With the eyes 
of Napoleon and Frederic the Great and modern 
writers of military tactics, he views the wars 
and warriors of antiquity to the disparagement 
of savants who would interpret these only from 
the viewpoint of scholarship. The sense of the 
real is the keynote of these essays. The part 
played by medicine in ancient wars comes in for 
its share of comment. ‘Cinq minutes en Grace’ 
affords a visit to Athens, Marathon, Delphi, 
Sparta, with regrets that there is no time for 
Mycene and Tiryns. A brief visit to Syracuse 
with Cicero completes the geographic excursus. 
M. Laurand’s recommendations of visual aids for 
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the better understanding of classical authors 
would satisfy the most ardent advocates of ‘vital- 
ized’ Latin teaching. A keen exposition of the 
role of linguistics in teaching the classical lan- 
guages appears side by side with these sugges- 
tions. Then follow essays on comparative gram- 
mar: one uses the placards seen in public places 
as a basis of comparison; another compares 
passages from the Greek version of the New Tes- 
tament with the Vulgate; a third sets forth Greek 
roots found in modern French, German, and 
English. An appreciation of the charin of Ver- 
gil’s verse and Livy’s word-painting followed by 
a discussion of the use of lactem for lac and an- 
other on the repetition of the relative pronoun 
in Greek mingle to weave for us the many-sided 
pattern of Pour mieux comprendre |’antiquité 


classique. SISTER MARIA WALBURG 
Mount Saint Joseph College 


Sculptures du Musée de l’Acropole: les ar- 
chaiques. Texte et notices par Mme. Chevallier- 
Vérel; pp. 6, 34 plates. Paris: Editions Louis 
Carré (New York: E. Weyhe), 1936. (L’Art 
des grandes civilizations, 1) $2.00 


Half of the short text is a general introduction 
to the sculptures of the Acropolis: a very sum- 
mary story of the appreciation of the sculptures 
in the different centuries; the history of the 
Acropolis from the Mycenean period until the 


- Persian war; the discovery of the archaic sculp- 


tures buried after the Persian sack. There fol- 
lows a history of archaic sculpture emphasizing 
the Ionian influence and the Attic reaction after 
the fall of the Peisistratides. 

It would be unjust to compare this slight and 
unpretentious text to the scholarly researches in 
the contemporary book of H. Payne (Archaic 
Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis, London, 
1936) with its mass of new information and im- 
portant suggestions as to the independence of 
Attic sculpture and the denying of the Attic reac- 
tion, dating the Antenor Kore at an earlier period 
and so on. But the excellent plates of the book 
can justly be compared to the excellent plates of 
G. M. Young and Payne in the English book. 

The French book has regularly only one figure 
on each of its large plates, the English edition 
has several on the same page. The pictures in 
Carré are often more effective than the English 
ones, with strong sunlight and dark shades con- 
trasting each other. The English figures are 
more delicately modelled, with softer light more 
equally distributed. I myself think that they are 
more beautiful and more harmonious, but some 
of the French pictures are better than the Eng- 
lish ones. The best seem to me the relief with 


Hermes and the Nymphs (not graces as Carré or 
mortal women as Payne believes: Carré, Pl. xxvi 
and Payne, Pl. 128. 3) and the votive hound, 
which is really excellent in Carré, Pl. XXXIV with- 
out the restorations in shoulder and upper part 
of the head which spoil Payne’s Pl. 131. 3. 

Carré prefers three-quarter views, which are 
interesting but not as essential as the exact 
frontal and profile views, always given in Payne 
and only supplemented by other views if needed. 
In general Payne gives many more different views 
and details than Carré. Thus Carré gives on his 
first three plates three views of the Moscho- 
phoros: the whole figure in front view and in a 
side view, and the head and shoulders with the 
calf. Payne and Young have eleven figures on 
Pls. 2-4: three views of the whole figure, two of 
the head and shoulders with the animal, two de- 
tail views of the head, one of the calf’s head, two 
of the feet, one of the inscription. The gaily 
painted small Kore no. 675 has two views in Carré 
Pl. x1v-xv, of which the view of the unfinished 
back seems to me unnecessarily big. Payne PI. 49. 
3-4 has 3 small but much more adequate views 
and PI. 50. 1-3 three views of the head. The Kore 
678 has only one two-third view in Carré Pl. xvu; 
in Payne Pl. 34 three views and PI. 35. 3-4 two 
of the head. Similarly the Kore 680 has one 
three-quarter view in Carré Pl. xix, which brings 
out very unfavorably her inferiority and harsh 
modelling, against the essential front and side 
views and three views of the head in Payne Pls. 
54-55. The beautiful Kore with the ‘sphinx eyes’ 
no. 674 has only two three-quarter views in Carré 
(Pls. XX-xx1), six different views and in addi- 
tion five of the head in Payne (Pls. 75-78). The 
Euthydikos Kore is excellently reproduced in 
Carré Pls. XXVIII-xxIx, but Payne Pls. 84-88 
has twelve instead of two views to which are 
added five of the legs not shown in Carré. The 
best view ever given of the blond ephebus is Carré 
Pl. xxxI, but he has only this one profile view 
against Payne’s seven views on Pls. 113-115. 

Carré (Pls. Iv-viI) gives good illustrations of 
the limestone pediment of the Hecatompedon 
omitted by Payne because it is satisfactorily 
illustrated in Heberdey’s Altattische Porosskulp- 
tur. 

Three pages are dedicated to the list of illus- 
trations. There are short indications of the sub- 
ject, the number in the Museum, a description, 
mostly in one sentence, indication of marble, date 
and measurement. Some minor mistakes: No. 623 
(Pl. Xx11) does not ‘seem’ to be a rider, but is 
proved by Schrader to be a rider of the horse 
to which fragments 524 and 4119 belong (Aus- 
wahl archaischer Marmorskulpturen auf der 
Akropolis 49 ff., Fig. 52; Archaische Marmor- 
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skulpturen von der Akropolis 78 ff.; cf. Payne 
Pl. 101 and 136. 1) and Picard (Manuel d’Arché- 
ologie Grecque, La Sculpture. I, Période ar- 
chaique, 625 f., Fig. 229). The eyes of the Kore 
of Antenor (No. 681, Pl. xxv) have not ‘com- 
pletely disappeared’, but the glass of the left eye 
is preserved and shows very distinctly in Payne 
Pl. 52-53. The date of the Kore of Antenor is 
proved to be earlier than 500 B.c. by Payne (pp. 
33 and 63 ff.). 
MARGARETE BIEBER 
Columbia University 


Maphei Vegii Laudensis De Educatione Libe- 
rorum et eorum Claris Moribus libri sex: A 
Critical Text of Books Iv-vI. By Sister Anne 
Stanislaus Sullivan; pp. xxxii, 249. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Catholic University of America, 
1936. (The Catholic University of America 
Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Latin, 
vol. 1, fase. 2.) 


The first three books of Vegio’s work, edited in 
the same series in 1933 by Sister Maria Walburg 
Fanning, were interesting for their reeommenda- 
tions on the actual means of education; these last 
three are important as an early example of the 
great class of Renaissance ethical treatises to 
which Castiglione’s Courtier belongs. 

The present editor has reclassified the manu- 
scripts, without, however, invalidating the text 
of Books I-l1I given by her predecessor. More 
important perhaps for a Renaissance author is 
the study of sources. Sister Anne Stanislaus has 
been especially diligent in this matter, and out of 
nearly 500 allusions has left only some twenty 
untraced.' Greater precision, however, than is 
here used is desirable when dealing with the 
Greek sources of an early fifteenth century 
From no other author Latin or Greek 
does Vegio quote half so often as from Diogenes 
Laertius, 135 times. The editor finds the number 
‘remarkably high,’ and that is all. The fact is, 
however, that the quotations are word for word 
from the Latin Laertius produced a few years 
earlier by Vegio’s friend Traversari. A realiza- 
tion of this would have rendered needless the 
doubt expressed by the editor’s sign ‘cf.’ before 
some of her references to Laertius (e.g., 172).? 


JAMES HUTTON 
Cornell University 


‘One could wish that Sister Anne Stanislaus had 
seen fit to list the allusions she could not identify. 
Two that she does indicate, on pp. 154 and 170, 
come respectively from Macrobius 2.4 and Diogenes 
Laertius 4.35. 

_ ?On the other hand no doubt is expressed concern- 
ing the first sentence on p. 228, which strangely 
misrepresents Laertius. 


Time and Its Mysteries, Series 1. By Robert A. 
Millikan, John C. Merriam, Harlow Shapley, 
and James H. Breasted; pp. viii, 102, 6 plates. 
New York: New York University Press, 1936. 
$2.00 


The four lectures comprising the content of 
this most instructive and truly fascinating little 
book were delivered at New York University in 
the years 1932-35, being the first-fruit of a lec- 
tureship established by Mr. James Arthur, who 
had himself made important contributions to this 
field of study. Perhaps nowhere will one find in 
such brief compass a more informative discus- 
sion of the historical development of the time 
concept, the various methods and units, both 
ancient and modern, employed in temporal meas- 
urement, and the records of the ageless passage 
of time revealed to the geologist, biologist, and 
astronomer. 

_Of the four lectures only the last directly con- 
cerns the student of classical antiquity, for 
though his interest will never flag during the 
reading of the remaining lectures, discussions of 
metagalactic space, for which the megaparsec has 
been adopted by astronomers as a convenient unit 
of measurement (‘3.26 x 10° light years, or about 
2 x 10 miles’), will be seen to be almost as 
remote from the field of his customary labors as 
the celestial bodies themselves. 

In the final lecture of the series (““The Begin- 
nings of Time-Measurement and the Origins of 
Our Calendar’) the late Professor James H. 
Breasted traces the steps which led to the forma- 
tion of a lunar calendar in Babylonia as early 
as the fourth millenium B.c. From this calendar, 
involving the hopeless incommensurability of the 
length of the solar year and the lunar month, 
and inherited by the Greeks from Western Asia, 
the latter never succeeded in emancipating them- 
selves. The Egyptians, however, by more accu- 
rately determining the length of the solar or 
stellar year, basing their calculations on the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, as early as 4236 B.c. in- 
troduced a calendar of 365 days, the ancestor of 
our modern Gregorian calendar. This date (not 
4241 B.c. as formerly calculated) is, according to 
Breasted, ‘not only the earliest fixed date in his- 
tory, but also the earliest date in the intellectual 
history of mankind.’ 

The remainder of the lecture is devoted to a 
description of ancient timepieces and a discus- 
sion of the various units of time, the week, the 
day, the hour, and subdivisions of the hour. 
Brief mention is also made of eras and periods 
longer than a year. Fugit inreparabile tempus! 


EDMUND H. KaASsE, JR. 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Story of the Ancient World from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of Rome. By J. A. Clement; pp. 
256. London: Harrap, 1936 
A book written for ten year olds hardly calls for 

comment in CW. But this brief history is so simply 
and clearly told that it may well be of service even 
to older children who must make their survey of 
ancient history unusually short. There are good 
photographs, useful summaries and ingenious ques- 
tions and exercises. 


The Glories of Greece. By Carl Richard Greer; pp. 
351. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, 1937. $4.00 
The author, with his wife and a number of preju- 

dices, spent several months in uneventful travel 

along the conventional route from New York to 

Gibraltar, Naples, Athens, Constantinople and back. 

The journey done, he wrote pleasantly of his experi- 

ences. His friends will enjoy the account, but among 

other readers only the incurable travel-book fans 

will be able to discover any novelty. The short ex- 

cursions to Marathon, Delphi and Olympia and the 

descriptions (easily traceable to guide-books) of the 

on ean of Athens hardly justify the title of the 
ook. 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 
Edited by Francis University, 


All correspondence concerning this department should be 
directed to Professor Godolphin. For system of abbreviation 
and full names of contributors, see CW 30 (1937) 105-106. 


Ancient Authors 


70 Aeschylus. von Fritz, Kurt—Die Danaiden- 
trilogie des Aeschylus (Fortsetzung und Schluss). 
An analysis of the Suppliants and the fragments 
of the other plays shows a very close connection 
between the three. The final scene of the Sup- 
— foreshadows the second play, and the exodus 
ints at the third. The Satyr play, based on the 
Amymone-Poseidon myth which Aeschylus probably 
found ready to hand, fittingly parallels in lighter 
vein all the features of the tragic story omitting 
only the slaying of the husbands. 

Ph 91 (1936) 249-269 (Hough) 

71 Aetna Carmen. Schwartz, Edward—Nachtrdge 
zum Aetna. Proposes eunt for erat (1. 62); vacuatus 
ab imis for vacat acta charinis (1. 107). LI. 160-1, 
for which the readings of Gyraldinus G should be 
kept, show the great worth of that Ms. 

Ph 91 (1936) 353-355 (Hough) 

72 Aristophanes. Wycherley, R. E.—Aristo- 
phanes, Birds, 995-1009. An attempt, with the aid 
of diagrams, to explain the words of Meton, the 
mathematician. The town planning is based upon 
the actual form of the older unplanned cities, and 
is conceived in terms of the circle and its parts. 
There is nothing Hippodamian about the scheme. 
CQ 31 (1937) 22-31 (Fine) 

73 Catullus. Dornseiff, Franz—Die Triimmer in 
Catullbuch. Notes close connections between sep- 
arate poems in 1-60, e.g., 2, 3; 5, 7, and 16; 15 and 
21; 8, 11, and 37; 30, 38, and 60. 78 and 78a should 
not be separated. 

Ph 91 (1936) 346-349 (Hough) 


74 Homer. Edmonds, J. M.—Some Notes on the 


Homeric Hymns. 
CQ 31 (1937) 49-52 


(Fine) 


75 Livy. Voit, Ludwig—Marginalnoten zur 1, 
Dekade des Livius. In a hand earlier than the three 
recognized in Cod. Med. Laur. 63, 19 there are in 
the margin of quat. xx1I = f. 163 R (8. 14. 1) some 
twenty summaries of the text written so as to 
approximate a paraphrase of Livy’s style. One par- 
ticular note (No. 8), more expansive and even crit- 
ical, sounds like a scholion and cites Phlegon’s col- 
lection of Sibylline oracles which was unknown at 
the time of the hand (Carolingian). The writer may 
then have been paraphrasing some lost scholia. Some 
notes, so close to Livy’s text, suggest the writer may 
have found them in a now lost Ms of Livy, eg., 
pacem cum Romanis amicitiamque coniungit (for 
Livy, 8. 17. 10 pacem cum Romanis fecit). 

Ph 91 (1936) 308-322 (Hough) 


76 Lucan. Semple, W. H.—Observations on the 
First Book of Lucan by Mr. R. J. Getty (CQ, April, 
1936). A Reply. The author disagrees with Getty’s 
interpretations of Lucan, 1. 13-18; 72-77; 313; 399- 
401; 479-80; 502-3; 552-3. For example, the author 
refuses to admit that sidera (1.15) means sun, that 
Marcellus (1.313) refers to all three possible Mar- 
celli, and that Jsarae (1.399) refers to the Sadne. 
CQ 31 (1937) 16-21 (Fine) 

77 Ovid. Owen, S. G.—A Manuscript of Ovid’s 
Heroides (11). Concluded from CQ 30 (1936) 155- 
169. Despite labors of Sedlmayer, Ehwald, and 
Palmer, no completely satisfactory edition of the 
Heroides exists. Too much stress has been laid on 
eleventh century Parisinus (P). Manuscript (0), 
fourteenth century, in author’s possession, is of as- 
sistance. Many illustrations given. 

CQ 31 (1937) 1-15 (Fine) 

78 Seneca. Alexander, W. H.—Further Notes on 
the Text of Seneca’s De Beneficiis. Additional sug- 
gestions to those published by the author in CQ 28 
(1984) 54-55. 

CQ 31 (1937) 55-60 (Fine) 


Literary History. Criticism 
79 Viljoen, H. G.—Miscellanea. Following pas- 
sages discussed: Athenaeus, Dipnosophistae, 426 f. 
(Kaibel, I, 28); Archilochus, f. 100 (Diehl); Hip- 
polytus: Refutatio omnium haeresium (Wendland, 
Elenchos I, 1); Ibid. V, 10, 2, p. 103, vv. 1-3 Wend- 
land; The Letters of St. Basil, Vol. I, Letter I, 
Deferrari. 
CQ 31 (19387) 53-54 


Linguistics. Grammar. Metrics 


80 Wagenwoort, Hendrik—Princeps (Fortsetzung 
und Schluss). Princeps in Cicero can indicate order 
of succession or of rank, both of which meanings 
frequently appear together especially where politics 
is involved. Even in the De Re Pub., where the 
meaning is still developing, one can see suggestions 
of later conceptions. It suggests less and less the 
quality of superiority but more a man who, though 
a private citizen, seizes the initiative in saving the 
state from tyranny. 
Ph 91 (1936) 323-345 (Hough) 


History. Social Studies 


81 Comfort, H.—Dioscure d’Aphrodito: cing loca- 
tions de terre. 
REG 49 (1936) 293-299 (D’Arms) 
82 Lenschau, Thomas—Forschungen zur _ grie- 
chischen Geschichte im vil. und vi. Jahrhundert v. 
Chr., I. 1. Tyranny in the Isthmus states: 1. Corinth. 
Adds evidence to Jacoby’s (Apoll. Chronik) work on 


(Fine) 
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dates of the tyrants; assigns Kypselos 614/3-585/4, 
Periander 584/3-544/3, Psammetichus 544/3-541/0, 
instead of beginning with Kypselos at 657/6. 2. 
Sicyon. Approximate dates of first three tyrants 
assigned: Orthagoras 610 (or a few years earlier) - 
605, Myron 605-598, Cleisthenes 598-567. 3. Megara. 
Theagenes tyrant a few years before 600 until 540. 
i. The Messenian Wars: In the first war (first half 
of 7th century) Spartans defeated the coastal plain 
Messenians. Messene proper remained free until 
second war towards end of the century. 

Ph 91 (1936) 278-307 (Hough) 


83 Munro, J. A. R—The End of the Peloponnesian 
War. Munychion 16 (April 22) was the date (Plu- 
tarch, Lys. 15) of Lysander’s entry into the Piraeus 
and of the formal conclusion of the peace. Thucy- 
dides, 5. 26, ends the war at the occupation of the 
Long Walls and the Piraeus under the armistice 
which should be assigned to the end or middle of 


March. 
CQ 31 (1937) 32-38 (Fine) 


84 Syme, Ronald—Pollio, Saloninus and Salonae. 
This paper is largely a reply to J. Carcopino, Virgile 
et le mystére de la IV® églogue, 1930, and to W. W. 
Tarn, Alexander Helios and the Golden Age, JRS 22 
(1932) 135 ff. By following historical sources rather 
than scholiasts, the author concludes: 1. Macedonia 
was the province assigned to Pollio after the Pact 
of Brundisium; 2. Salonae was not in this province; 
8. in 40 B.c. Pollio could have visited Salonae only 
before the Pact of Brundisium; 4. linguistically 
Saloninus probably has nothing to do with Salonae; 
5. Pollio may never have had a son named Saloninus. 
CQ 31 (1937) 39-48 (Fine) 


Art. Archaeology 


85 Charbonneaux, J., Vallois, R., Picard, C., Dugas, 
C.—Bulletin Archeologique. (Illustrated). 
D’Arms) 


REG 49 (1936) 121-234 
Epigraphy. Paleography. Numismatics 
86 Barwick, Karl—Zum Monumentum Ancyra- 
num. Supports Berve’s historical interpretation of 


the first sentence of Mon. Anc. 34 (H 71 [1936] 
241ff.) by evidence drawn from grammar and 


syntax. 
Ph 91 (1936) 350-352 (Hough) 


87 Robert L.—’Apyxaioddyoc. A new restoration 
of I.G. II? 2153, 1.9, followed by a discussion of the 
status of mimes (and similar theatrical perform- 
ances) and their performers in the eastern part of 
the Roman Empire. 
REG 49 (1936) 235-254 (D’Arms) 


Philosophy. Religion. Science 


88 Nissen, Theodor—Zur Deutung des platon- 
ischen Hoéhlengleichnisses. Refutes Hoffman who 
maintained (Archiv f. Gesch. d. Philosophie 40 
[1931] 47-57) that the four stages of sight on re- 
lease from the cave correspond to the four divisions 
of the Line simile (Rep. 509d) and the four stages 
of Plato’s conception of Being and Knowledge 
(Eikasia, Aisthesis, Dianoetic, Dialectic). Sticks 
closely to text of Plato and sees only the comparison 
to the gradual comprehension of the idea of the 
Good. Supplements Hoffman by holding 1. that the 
capacity to learn is already existent in the soul, and 
2. that the duty of freeing others from the cave is 
an unpleasant one. 
Ph 91 (1936) 270-277 (Hough) 


89 Robin, L—Quelques survivances dans la pen- 
sée philosophique des Grecs d’une mentalité primi- 
tive. The author, inspired by Lévy-Bruhl’s La 
mythologie primitive (Paris, 1935), points out as 
examples of primitive thought among the Greeks 
the Pythagorean belief in the magic properties of 
numbers, in migration of souls (a disbelief in the 
persistent nature of genus), in tabus. Empedocles 
as ‘medicine man’ and author of katharmoi shows 
primitive traits. Plato’s use of the theories of imi- 
tation and of participation is superficially primitive 
but can be defended. Aristotle’s doctrine of Poten- 
tiality and Actuality is labelled primitive; also his 
justification of slavery. Admittedly not an exhaus- 


tive list. 
REG 49 (1936) 255-292 (D’Arms) 


90 Schwartz, Edward—Ein Bischof der rémischen 
Reichskirche in Abessinien. Suggests that Sabinus 
SouAou (var. SovAu, duli) of the praxis of Chalce- 
donic Council should be Bishop of Aduli in Abys- 
sinia. 

Ph 91 (1936) 355-356 (Hough) 

91 Solari, Arturo—Tolleranza verso il paganesimo 
nella prima meta del sec. V°. An attempt to fore- 
stall criticism from strong pagan factions (even at 
this late date) explains the insincere honors paid to 
one Nicomachus, an anti-Christian leader who had 
been the object of attack in an anonymous poem. 
Even Nicomachus’ descendants were showered with 
political honors. 

Ph 91 (1936) 357-360 (Hough) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from publishers’ trade lists, American, British, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish. Some errors and omis- 
sions in these lists are inevitable, but CW makes every effort 
to ensure —— and completeness. Books received imme- 
diately upon publication (or before appearance in the trade 
lists) are given a brief descriptive notice. Prospective re- 
viewers who have not previously written for CW and who 
wish to submit sample reviews are urged to choose unnoticed 
books accessible to them in libraries. 


Ancient Authors 


Cassiodorus—Cassiodori Senatoris _Institutiones, 
edited by R. A. B. Mynors; pp. lvi, 193. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1937. $4.50 

First critical rescension since 1679 of a work of great 
importance in the intellectual history of western Europe. 

Dracontius—Dracontii Satisfactio, with introduction, 
text, translation and commentary by Sister M. St. 
Margaret; pp. 115. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1936. 

Aims to bring together all that is known of this work 
of which it is apparently the first separate treatment. 
Plato. Mueller, Gustave E.—What Plato Thinks; 
pp. 128. La Salle, Illinois: Open Ct. Pub. Co., 

1937. $1.60 

Quintilian—Institutio Oratoria, Book 10, (reprint) 
edited by Ludwig Radermacher; pp. 229-292. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1936. (Teubner Text) 1.40M. 

Tacitus—Libri qui supersunt, vol. 1, fase. 2 (Annals, 
11-16), edited by Eric Koestermann (after Halm 
and Andresen); pp. 199-382. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1936. (Teubner Text) 2M. 


Literary History. Criticism 
Jensen, Christian—Herakleides vom Pontos bei Phil- 
odem und Horaz; pp. 31. Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1936. (Sitzungsberichte d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 
phil.-hist. Kl. 1936, 23) 2M. 
Rat, Maurice—Anthologie des poétes latins; two 
vols., pp. 748, 680. Paris: Garnier, 1937. 50fr. 
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Linguistics. Grammar. Metrics 


Berkooz, Moshé—The Nuzi Dialect of Akkadian: 
Orthography and Phonology; pp. 64. Philadel- 
phia: Linguistic Society of America, 1937. (Dis- 
sertation) 

Examination of the published cuneiform tablets from 
the point of view of orthography and phonology. 


History. Social Studies 
Klotz, Alfred—Appians Darstellung des zweiten 
unischen Krieges: Eine Voruntersuchung zur 
uellenanalyse d. dritten Dekade d. Livius; Pad- 
erborn: Schéningh, 1936. (Studien zur Geschichte 
und Kultur d. Altertums, Band 20, Heft 2) 8M. 


Art. Archaeology 
Kourouniotes, K.—Eleusis: A Guide to the Excava- 
tions and the Museum, translated from the Greek 
by Oscar Broneer; pp. 127, ill., map. Athens: The 
Archaeological Society at Athens, 1936. 
Competent guide, well arranged, written and translated, 
to an important site. Good map and 71 figures. 
Lunsingh-Scheurleer, C. W.—Grieksche Ceramiek; 
pp. v, 208, pls. Rotterdam: Nijgh and Van Dit- 
mar, 1936. 
Historical study of Greek vases from the Geometric to 
the Hellenistic ponies. Well-documented. Fully illus- 
trated with 56 plates containing 179 figures. Important. 


Philosophy. Religion. Science 
Brunsvicg, Léon—R6le du pythagorisme dans |’évo- 
_— des idées; pp. 28. Paris: Hermann, 1937. 
r. 


Knight, W. F. J—Cumaean Gates: A reference of 
the Sixth Aeneid to Initiation Pattern; pp. xv, 190. 
ill. Oxford: Blackwell, 1936. 7s.6d. 

A study of initiation ritual especially in connection 
with caves and labyrinths. Parallels from primitive peo- 
ples and various classical sites, the whole being a com- 
mentary on Aen. vi. 9-44. . 


Lietzmann, Hans—Petrus, r6mischer Martyrer; pp. 
21. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1936. (Sitsungaberichte 
Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-Hist. 29, 1936) 


Montgomery, J. A. and Zellig S. Harris—The Ras 
Shamra Mythological Texts; pp. 184. Philadel- 
oo 4 University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936, 


Transcription of four poems from the Hebraic cunei- 
form documents found at Ras Shamra. Complete with 
introductory sketch, bibliography of translations and 
commentaries, and a glossary of the texts showing their 
relation to the Hebrew lexicon and to other languages, 

Nielsen, Ditlef—Ras-Schamra-Mythologie und _ bib- 
lische Theologie; pp. 117. a Brockhaus, 
1936. (Abhandlungen f.d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes, 
21, 4) 4.50M. 


Schubart, Wilhelm— Die religidse Haltung des 
friihen Hellenismus; pp. 29. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1937. (Der alte Orient, Band 35, Heft 2) 1.20M. 


Wand, J. W. C.—A History of the Early Church to 
A.D. 500; pp. 302. London: Methuen, 1937. 8s.6d. 


Miscellaneous 


Lowther, James B.—Dramatic Scenes from Athens 
pp. 328. New York: Longmans, 


Parker, Harold T.—The Cult of Antiquity and the 
French Revolutionaries: A study in the develop- 
ment of the revolutionary spirit; pp. 224. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937. $2.00 


Wilson, P. W.—The Romance of the Calendar; pp. 
viii, 351. New York: Norton, 1937. $3.00 
Sketch of the history of time measurement and calen- 
dar making. Three chapters on calendars in the past, one 
on various methods of measuring time and one advocating 
calendar reform. 
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